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PROGRESS IN ATLANTIC CITY 


HE Necro History Buttetin has a primary interest in 

Negro life as it develops in the great American centers of 

population. As a mouthpiece of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, the BULLETIN seeks evidence 
of racial progress, tries to explain the sources of its development 
and suggest implications for the future. This otherwise nearly 
impossible task is facilitated where local groups have definite plans 
to promote social and economic progress. In this connection, it 
is gratifying to receive a report of the work of the Atlantic City 
Board of Trade, an organization dedicated to promoting Negro 
business in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


The General History of the Atlantic City Board of Trade 
sketches the broad outlines of the work of that organization. It 
does not give details, however, of certain current activities that 
impress an observer. At least two areas of these activities deserve 
special not’ce. They concern the scaling of prices to attract mid- 
week vacationists during the busy season and the arranging of at- 
tractive all-expense programs for convention and week-end visitors 
during the off season. 


Like many other resort-city residents, Atlantic City business peo- 
ple seek to earn in one or two months what people elsewhere earn 
in one year. The high scale of prices results in business prosperity 
when times are good and money is plentiful over the country. When 
times are bad, Atlantic City business experiences busy week-ends 
and slow mid-weeks, with the net result of an over-all poor season. 
To attract more mid-week visitors, the Board of Trade is attempt- 
ing to organize a group of rooming, eating and entertainment 
establishments to cooperate in a program to offer more economical 
mid-week vacation opportunities. 


Rooms offered to Negroes in Atlantic City this summer were 
generally seven dollars a day. Prices were observed to range as 
high as fifteen dollars a day for one room. In establishments co- 
operating with the Atlantic City Board of Trade, comparable rooms 
were available at five dollars a day. In visiting establishments on 
a Friday morning just before the week-end rush, it was noticed that 
a particular establishment, where the prices ranged from nine to 
fifteen dollars a day, was completely empty. The hostess mentioned, 
however, that all rooms were taken for the week-end, because August 
was “the busy month.” On the other hand, and during the mid- 
week, the establishments cooperating with the Board of Trade 
seemed to be well filled. This seemed to apply to eating and enter- 
tainment places as well as to rooming establishments. In this con- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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GENERAL HISTORY OF THE 
ATLANTIC CITY BOARD OF TRADE, INC. 


From 1923 to 1936 the PEER- 
LESS PHARMACY, located at 
1701 Arctic Avenue, was the meet- 
ing place of all best and well think- 
ing people of the Northside of this 
‘**RESORT CITY.’’ It was during 
one of those daily or nightly pow- 
wows that four men in the persons 
of Dr. L. D. Wright, the proprietor 
and a newspaper man; Clifford J. 
Newsome and the late Reymond G. 
Robinson, public relations men; 


and the late Thomas B. Pursley, a 
newspaper man; developed the idea 
and plan which resulted in the for- 
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By Cuirrorp J. NEWSOME 


mation of a business orgnization, 
the membership of which was to be 
all Business and Professional men 
of the community that would join. 

The detailed plans for creating 
such a body were made during the 
months of July, August and Sep- 
tember of 1929 with Messrs. New- 
some and Robinson making the con- 
tacts of all possible members, while 
Dr. Wright and Mr. Pursley chart- 
ed further workable plans. and 
publicized the efforts as they pro- 
gressed. An Organization that 
would bring intimately together 


the Business and Professional men 
as herein stated, with the chief idea 
of developing a better cooperative 
atmosphere between them and the 
public was the general purpose of 
this group. 

Finally, and during their first 
mass get-together ‘‘THE ATLAN- 
TIC CITY BOARD OF TRADE”’ 
was organized as a working body 
on the night of October 15th, 1929, 
at the Arctic Avenue Branch 
YMCA; which has been its meet- 
ing and conference home until this 
day. The officers chosen at this 


CONVENTION HALL 


VIEW OF ATLANTIC CITY’S BEACH IN FRONT OF THE FAMED CONVENTION HALL, WHICH HAS BEEN THE 
SCENE OF MANY NOTABLE GATHERINGS, INCLUDING A HOWARD-LINCOLN FOOTBALL GAME. 
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first meeting of 36 Business and 
Professional men were: 
Atty. William A. Dart, President 
Clifford J. Newsome, Vice Presi- 
dent 
Dr. L. D. Wright, Secretary 
James 8. Carter, Treasurer 
George D. Willis, Chaplain 
Benjamin F. Winkler, Sgt.-At- 
Arms 
Cornelius Scott, Chr. Executive 
Committee 
The Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion reads as follows: ‘‘Owing to 
the rapid progress of the present 
civilized world along all lines, and 
more particularly along commer- 
cial lines, and since our group has 
kept pace with this upward prog- 


ress both in the Professional and 
Business fields, we, the citizens of 
the Northside of Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, deem it fitting and 
proper to form an Organization 
through and by which, we hope to 
be able to meet the Commercial 
needs of the inhabitants of our 
community, and stimulate among 
them greater interest for coopera- 
tion and efficiency in their chosen 
Professions or Businesses and along 
all Commercial lines.’’ 

NOTE: 

1. Atty. Dart has headed the 
Board of Trade since it was 
organized in 1929 except dur- 
ing one year, 1946, and the 
present year of 1952. 


THE WORLD’S PLAYGROUND 
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2. Dr. Wright has been Secre. 
tary and finally the Execu. 
tive Secretary since the Board 
of Trade was organized ex- 
cept in 1946 when he served 
as President for one year. 

3. Dr. Seott one of our popular 
and successful physicians, has 
served as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee since 
the body was organized ex- 
cept for six intervening years 
during which his brother 
Cornelius C. Scott, Russell 
C. Caution, Archie W. Rice 
and Atty. Dart served in his 
stead. Dr. Scott was chosen 
president in January of the 
present year of 1952. 


DR. C. MORRIS CAIN, SECOND FROM RIGHT, TREASURER OF THE CONVENTION COMMITTEE AND VICE CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE OF THE ATLANTIC CITY BOARD OF TRADE, WITH A GROUP ON THE 


RESORT’S FAMOUS BEACH. 
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From 1931 to 1938, the Board of 
Trade gave a series of Trade Fair 
Exhibits, the purpose of which, 
was to bring owners of small Busi- 
nesses and the General Public clos- 
er together for the benefit of both. 
Those affairs were exceptionally 
successful in that following each 
week-long program and exhibit pe- 
riod, the members and others ac- 
knowledged that business had im- 
proved as a result of having dis- 
played their several wares. We 
are hoping to again begin those af- 
fairs on an annual basis this com- 
ing fall. 

In 1934, the Executive Secre- 
tary, Dr. L. D. Wright, brought 
forth a plan through which eight 
(8) standing committees were set 
up from the entire membership. 
The plan developed as its purpose 
one that would give every member 
of the body a definite place for 
service to himself the body and the 
public in general. In fact, it was 
thought that the members would 
become more interested in the gen- 
eral program. Anyhow; the plan 
was adopted by unanimous consent 
and each of the eight groups fune- 
tioned exceptionally well until 
World War II. Since then the 
number has been reduced to five 
groups. Those committees now 
functioning and their officers at 
present are as follows: 

1. The Convention Committee— 
C. J. Newsome, Chairman; 
Archie W. Rice, Vice Chair- 
man; Joshua W. Dowling, 
Secretary; Dr. C. Morris 
Cain, Treasurer. 

2. The Publicity Committee — 
Dr. L. D. Wright, Chairman ; 
Dr. H D. Marshall, Vice 
Chairman. 

3. The Membership Committee 
—Harry P. Rustin, Chair- 
man; Milton Huntley, Vice 
Chairman; Archie W. Rice, 
Secretary. 

4. The Program Committee — 
Jerry D. Perry, Chairman; 
Dr. C. M. Cain, Vice Chair- 
man; Oliver T. Davis, Secre- 
tary. 

The above four standing 
groups are appointed by the 
President each year. 


5. The Executive Commitee— 
Eugene W. Leggett, Chair- 
man; Samuel J. Johnson, 
Vice Chairman; Ulric O. 
Weekes, Secretary. 

Three members of this group 
are elected by the body each 
year for a term of three years. 

Now the general activities of the 
Board of Trade may be roughly 
summed up as follows: 

The Convention and Publicity 
Committees have engaged in pub- 
licizing the work of the body, and 
also, Atlantic City, through per- 
sonal contacts, letters, news arti- 
eles. all manner of advertising 
through various local and national 
periodicals, the distribution of 
Pictorial Booklets and Pamphlets 
with interesting displays of enter- 
taining possibilities of this ‘‘City 
By The Sea,”’ pictorial folders and 
personal contacts during various 
conventions at home and abroad, 
church conferences and the like, 
always trying to bring new money 
that we would not get otherwise. 
Yes; these two committees have 
done a tremendous job for all peo- 
ple of this community during the 
past 22 years. The visiting busi- 
ness potential as described in a fol- 
lowing statement will attest to the 
value of these efforts. 

The Business Promotion Com- 
mittee has long since developed the 
art of keeping the business people 
on their toes. This group works 
hard in an effort to get our busi- 
ness people to realize they are serv- 
ants of the people and especially 
their customers. They are forever 
made to realize also, that the ap- 
pearance of their establishments 
and the brand of service they give, 
are the things that will pay off. 

The Program Committee is just 
that and nothing more except that 
its task has been to sponsor pub- 
lic gatherings in the general in- 
terest, entertain notables who visit 
our city from time to time as an 
advertising aid, and to bring local 
people together. In fact, these two 
groups are constantly active in 
every phase of publicity work in 
the interest of Atlantic City, its 
citizens, our members, and the 
business people in general, and it 
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pays off with much satisfaction to 
all. 

In 1948 our secretary, Dr. L. D. 
Wright, made a twelve month sur- 
vey of the possible number of Col- 
ored Visitors to this ‘‘ Resort City’’ 
during one full year, also, the min- 
imum amount of money they spend 
in one year. They come by train, 
bus and private cars. Of course, 
conditions are much better now 
but then the picture was as fol- 
lows: 

1. Average daily number of visi- 

tors (10/1 to 5/31) 
60 persons 

2. Average daily number of visi- 

tors (6/1 to 9/30) 
_ 1,200 persons 

3. Total off season of (243 days) 

14,500 persons 
4. Total Summer season of (122 
days) _.._.. 146,400 persons 
5. Total number for (365 days) 
one day stay 160980 persons 

6. They spend a minimum of 
$6.00 per day 
. Total spent by them (one day 
visit) __ $965,880.00 per year 

8. The average time of stay for 

each visitor is _ (4) four days 

9. Amount they spend in one 

$3,863,520.00 

Another economic aid and bene- 
fit the Board of Trade has brought 
to this city during the past 15 
years was some thirty or more 
large, medium and small conven- 
tions of from 200 to 10,000 persons. 
They all stay from four to six days, 
some longer, so our Convention and 
Publicity Committees have not 
only brought many thousands of 
dollars to this city regularly as a 
result of out-of-town contacts of a 
personal nature by Mr. C. J. New- 
some, but by the secretary through 
letter contacts and _ publicity 
through various news periodicals. 
Yes, they have done a marvelous 
job. 

Among the Colored conventions 
our Convention and Publicity Bu- 
reau have led in bringing to our 
city, efforts by the way that have 
been successful enough to demand 
respect and appreciation were: The 
American Teachers Assn., The 
N. M. A., The National Undertak- 
ers Assn., The National Federation 
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FRATERNAL CONNECTIONS 
CHARLES P. McCLANE, LEFT, GRAND DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
OF THE ELKS AND CLIFFORD J. NEWSOME, RIGHT, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CONVENTION COMMITTEE OF THE ATLANTIC CITY BOARD OF TRADE. 


of Colored Women’s Clubs, The 
Grand Lodge of Colored Elks, The 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, The 
Beauticians, Church Conferences, 
and several smaller groups most of 
whom came during the off season. 
The Elks met here in August of 
this year, the Undertakers and 
Postal Employees will meet here 
next year. They have been here 
two or more times before, in fact, 
it is estimated that since 1931 our 
visiting conventions have brought 
a minimum of $1.000,000.00 a year 
to this city. 

The Charter Members of the 
Board of Trade now active are: 
Dr: C. M. Cain, Russell C. Caution, 
Atty. William 4. Dart, Richard T. 
Lockett, C. J. Newsome, Archie W. 
Rice, Dr. J. Hurlong Scott, Ulric 
O. Weekes, and Dr. L. D. Wright. 
Eight of the original 36 are de- 
ceased and the others are inactive. 
Some also, have moved to other 
climes 

The members of the body includ- 
ing men of varied interests in this 
community are together for but one 
specific purpose. This is a resort 
ity and for that reason, we, unlike 
other citizens, can trade only in 
such bountiful facilities as were 
principally Heaven Sent. Oh! 


There are many that sit idly by 
and let nature take its course, but 
since 1929 we have tried to improve 
our rooming houses, hotels, restau- 
rants, sports emporiums, and other 
facilities in an effort to keep pace 
with the natural advantages. In- 
deed, we feel it is the duty of all 
to keep pace with the times as 
much as possible. In fact, that 
should go for the Northside and 
Southside alike. We can then stay 
in a position to keep Atlantic City 
alive, and ‘‘The Playground of the 
World’’ it is known to be through- 
out the world. 
The present officers of the Board 
of Trade are as follows: 
Dr. J. Hurlong Scott. President 
Atty. William A. Dart, 1st Vice 
President 
Jerry D. Perry, 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent 
Dr. L. D. Wright, Executive Sec- 
retary 
Stanley L. Thompson, Ree. See- 
retary 
Joshua W, Dowling, Fin. Secre- 
tary 
Oliver T. Davis, Treasurer 
Charles H. Donaway, Chaplain 
Hollie C. Evans, Set-At-Arms 
Eugene W. Leggett, Chr. Execu- 
tive Committee 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
PERSONALITY: 
DR. C. MORRIS CAIN 


For a thumb-nail s'etch of a 
member of Atlantic City’s Board 
of Trade, Dr. C. Morris Cain 
was chosen because of his inter- 
estinz background and active com- 
munity service. Dr. Cain received 
the 1950 B’nai B'rith Citizenship 
Award as a leading citizen of At- 
lantic City. 

Born in Hillsboro, Nort Caro- 
lina, Dr. Cain graduated from 
both Whitted High School at 
Durham and Albion Academy at 
Franklinton before goinz to Lin- 
coln University, Pennsylvania, 
from which he graduated in 1912. 
He graduated from Lincoln’s 
Theological Seminary in 1915. In 
all, Dr. Cain received the degrees 
of A.B., A.M., B.Th., and D.H.L. 
from Lincoln University. 

As an active Y.M.C.A. worker, 
Dr. Cain served as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Princeton, New Jersey 
Y.M.C.A. in 1913, and as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Arctic Ave- 
nue Branch Y.M.C.A. in Atlantic 
City from May 1914 to January 
1937. In 1927 Dr. Cain took a 
leading role in the building of the 
present Y.M.C.A. plant. 

Dr. Cain attended the School of 
Housing Management in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and he was one of 
the first managers to be appointed 
under the old P.W.A. Housing 
Authority. Since 1936, he has 
been manacer of the extensive 
Stanley Holmes Village in Atlan- 
tic Citv. In addition to his activi- 
ties with the Atlantic City Board 
of Trade, Dr. Cain serves on the 
Y.M.C.A. Central Arca Board, 
Y.M.C.A. Atlantic City Board of 
Directors, Committee of Monace- 
ment of Arctic Avenue Branch 
Y.M.C.A., member At'antic City 
Chamber of Commerce, founder of 
Atlantic City Charter of Frontiess 

of America, Chairman National 
Executive Board Frontiers of 
America, Thirty-third Degree (ac- 
tive) Scottish Rite Mason and Su- 
preme Deputy for New Jersey, 
and a holder of high local, state 
and national positions in the Order 
of Elks. With these and other 
activities, Dr. Cain lives up to his 
reputation as “leading citizen.” 
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ALBERTA HENRY GALLOWAY = 
HER LIFE AND WORK 


By Geneva C. TURNER 


EDICATED to molding and 
D shaping human lives 

love and care was the life 
of the late Alberta Henry Gallo- 
way. She was at the time of her 
passing director of the Croome Set- 
tlement School in Croome, Mary- 
land, which closed its doors in 
June, 1952, after thirty-seven years 
of her leadership. It will prove 
both inspirational and interesting 
to take a little glimpse into her 
life, to find out how she became 
connected with Croome, to consid- 
er the type of work done at the 
school and its growth, and to eval- 
uate her influence on the lives of 
those about her. 

She was born in Washington, 
D. C., in 1877 as Rachel Alberta 
Grice. After graduating from the 
Miner Normal School in Washing- 
ton City she taught in the public 
schools there until her marriage to 
Henson Henry. According to the 
law at that time, married teachers 
were forced to resign. Later, how- 
ever, she taught in various schools 
in Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land. It was while teaching in 
Marlboro, Maryland, in 1915, that 
she was called to Croome, which 
was a village seven miles below 
Marlboro and twenty miles from 
Washington City. Who called her 
and why she was called will consti- 
tute the rest of this story. 

Mrs. Henry was called to Croome 
by Miss Susie Willes, sister of 
Frank Willes who was the brilliant 
Episcopal minister of the church of 
that village — the beautiful old 
Saint Thomas, built in 1732. Miss 
Willes had completed a course in 
nurse training that she might mote 
practically serve the community. 
Around 1898, Miss Willes pur- 
chased sixty acres across the road 
from her brother’s church and be- 
gan building a church and a par- 
sonage for the Negro population of 
Croome. Upon this land she also 
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built a school for the colored chil- 
dren of the village. Through some 
process of law, however, the build- 
ing and grounds were confiscated 
by Prince George’s County and 
there the building stood for four- 
teen years. Miss Willes straight- 
way, with her remaining resources 
together with help solicited from 
Northern friends, bought the ad- 
joining property, which consisted 
of a five-room farm house and an 
acre and a half of land. Here, in 
1901, she started the Croome 
School, which was a day school 
with one teacher and which re- 
mained open summer as well as 
winter so as to afford both protec- 
tion and recreation for the chil- 
dren. 

Several years later, in 1915, Miss 
Willes heard of the teaching abil- 
ity of Mrs. Henry. who was then 
employed at Marlboro. She asked 
her to take charge of the school for 
$40 a month plus board. The coun- 
ty salary was then $25. Mrs. Henry 
had not planned to teach that fall 


because of the increasing demands 
of two small children and a hus- 
band who was not too strong. Miss 
Willes raised the salary to $50 and 
said: ‘‘I have worked with your 
people for eighteen years. Can’t 
you help me for one year?’’ Mrs. 
IIenry went to Croome for one 
year, but remained thirty-seven. 
Now let us review briefly the 
type of school, its work and growth 
through the years. The school at 
first was composed of only girls 
from the county, and as families 
migrated to cities after World War 
I, the enrollment dropped serious- 
ly. In 1925, the Division of Child 
Welfare of the District of Colum- 
bia sent its first group of girls to 
the Settlement School, for at this 
time the Welfare Board needed 
space for its growing ranks of 
adolescents. At the time that this 
first group of girls, ranging in age 
from 11 to 14 vears, entered the 
school, there were only fifty county 
pupils in contrast to the one hun- 
dred-odd of former years. It be- 
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came necessary at this point to em- 
ploy help since Mrs. Henry was the 
only teacher. Accordingly, a young 
woman who had just been gradu- 
ated from Miner Teachers College, 
made the second member of the 
staff. 


Miss Susie Willes passed in 1927 
and the county pupils had fallen 
off to none. Before her death the 
school property had become seri- 
ously involved in debts and mort- 
gages. In 1926, Mrs. Henry as- 
sumed all responsibility and cleared 
the property and in this way the 
acre and a half with the farm house 
became her own property. Since 
1928, the Croome Settlement 
School has been wholly an institu- 
tion for the District Welfare girls. 
There have keen as many as sixty 
girls enrolled. but after the Mary- 
land State Welfare licensed the 
school in 1948, the enrollment was 
limited to 48 in summer and 45 in 
winter. 


The school developed steadily un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Henry, 
despite the fact that it was the Dis- 
trict’s poorest institution as far as 
modern conveniences were con- 
cerned—electricity being the only 
one it could boast of. The farm 
house in which the school started 
was the main dormitory and was 
very aptly named the Susie Willes 
House. Circled around it were 
three one-story cottages, dining 
quarters, and a one-room school 
house. Everything was painted 
white and all surroundings conspic- 
uously clean as a result of an in- 
dustrious staff which was ever be- 
hind the girls in a functional pro- 
gram of home making. Over the 
years, several Maryland health in- 
spectors have said that Croome was 
the cleanest institution they had 
ever seen. The little school house 
was used mainly for recreational 
purposes in later years for the 
girls attended the Croome Elemen- 
tary School and the Douglass High 
School in Marlboro in compliance 
with a request from the Maryland 
State Welfare Board. This Board 
stated that Croome had made the 
greatest progress of any of its in- 
stitutions in the way of coopera- 


tion. 

From one the staff grew to six 
young women. besides Mrs. Henry, 
and a young man who was general 
manager. In 1930, Mrs. Henry 
married J. L. Galloway of Croome, 
but is generally known as Mrs. 
Henry. After 1947, because of im- 
paired health, she appointed a 
graduate of Bennett College as 
superintendent and called herself 
the Director. 


Now just what was the keynote 
or basis of Mrs. Henry’s success 
over a period of so many years at 
the school? In the first place, 
Croome was never thought of as 
an institution or school, but prided 
itself on being a home where each 
one of those unfortunate girls re- 
ceived individual love, care, and 
attention. Mrs. Henry was to them 
‘““Mother Henry’’ and later, 
‘‘Grandma Henry.’’ Together with 
the staff members, the older or 
stronger girls adopted the younger 
or weaker ones. Mrs. Henry in- 
stilled this principle inte the girls 
as an obligation and token of their 
sisterhood. She often said. ‘‘ Every- 
body in this school is somebody’s 
pet.’’ In turn, they had pets on 
whom they showered love and care 
—kittens, as many as thirteen at 
a time; two old guinea hens that no 
one had the heart to kill; the duck 
that followed her favorite girls 
around; dogs; and a crippled pig 
that ‘‘lived in’’ for one whole 
winter. 


Then, too, there were certain 
members of the staff who caught 
the spirit of Mrs. Henry and upon 
whom she could always depend to 
show the proper love and care to- 
ward the girls. For example, there 
was Eliza Williams, the first col- 
ored kindergarten teacher in Wash- 
ington City, who spent her last 14 
years at Croome; and Mary Ella 
Mossell (known to the girls as 
‘‘Ma Bissy’’), a vigorous soul 
whose arthritic knees served as 
confession benches for scores of 
troubled girls, and whose indig- 
nant eye or quick hand could dis- 
cipline any of them even to the 
end of her one hundred six years. 
The Mossell-Williams Cottage was 
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named for these two. There were 
also three staff members, former 
wards of the school, (one there 
since 1925 and the other two for 
over twenty years) who told many 
a troublesome girl that they, too, 
were once confused girls who were 
helped through love and under- 
standing. Mrs. Henry called them 
her triumvirate. 


Mrs. Henry always fostered an 
active interest between her girls 
and neighboring communities and 
encouraged organizations in both 
the District and Maryland to work 
with the girls. Among the organ- 
izations were the Prince George’s 
County Federation; the Zeta Phi 
Beta Sorority of which Mrs. Henry 
was honorary member; The Social 
Service Club of Miner Teachers 
College ; the Just Us Club of Wash- 
ington City; the Five O’clock Club 
of Croome; and the Casablanca So- 
cial Club of D. C. Mrs. Henry em- 
phasized to these organizations 
that the girls’ greatest need was 
when they returned home where 
too often they were going back to 
the same unhealthy environment 
or unfit parents. The girls were 
often brought into Washington 
City or nearby Maryland places 
for affairs, movies or church. Mrs. 
Henry’s Washington home served 
the girls well. It has been called 
‘“‘Croome Annex,’’ ‘‘The Open 
Door,’’ ‘Please Come In,’’ ete., by 
members of her family. As many 
as ten girls have stayed there over 
week-ends. A warm feeling also 
existed between the parents, the 
girls and the school. Parents and 
relatives visited freely, during 
which time Mrs. Henry never lost 
an opportunity to help neglectful 
parents see their obligation. 


In the final analysis. the prog- 
ress, the attitudes of personnel, the 
relaxed, ‘‘homey,’’ congenial at- 
mosphere of Croome School 
stemmed from the influence of the 
unusually dynamic, and many- 
sided personality of Mrs. Henry— 
gentle, loving, and sympathetic 
when necessary, yet firm, just. and 
unyielding when the occasion de- 
manded. Only a person truly dedi- 
eated to her work could have wield- 
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ed the influence which she did over 
untrained, wayward, and unfortu- 
nate girls so that they were able to 
respect themselves and others and 
take their places in the community. 
Marriage and integration into the 
Croome community were factors in 
the success of the school. Many 
girls were married to the boys of 
the community and reared their 
children at the school. Babies on 
Mrs. Henry’s bed, outdoors under 
mosquito netting, or toddlers un- 
der foot were common sights there. 
Furthermore, girls were inspired 
by her faith in them. She allowed 
a ease worker to tell her only the 
absolutely essential details about 
an in-coming girl so as to start her 
off with a clean record. If there 
was anything she needed to find 
out, she could go to the Welfare 
records she said, but in all the 
years she never did. 


Her successful work was noted, 
in 1941, by Mr. Conrad Van Hyn- 
ing, then director of the Board of 
Public Welfare of D. C., for he 
asked her to take charge of the Na- 
tional Training School for girls in 
D. C. to see if any order could be 
brought out of the chaos there. 
This she did for a period of two 
years and impressed all by the na- 
ture of her work and the training 
she gave the girls. The girls were 
trained in self respect and self 
discipline, being allowed to come 
and go with permission freely, and 
not locked up like prisoners. The 
majority of the girls responded 
beautifully to her method. 


At the death of Mrs. Henry, the 
school was very ably carried on by 
Dr. Myrtle Henry, former assist- 
ant professor on the English staff 
at Howard University, who had 
worked with her mother through 
the years and for her during her 
illness. Dr. Henry is to be con- 
gratulated on the very able man- 
ner in which she carried on affer 
the passing of Mrs. Henry, and for 
keeping the sehool up to the stand- 
ard that Mrs. Henry always held. 
Most regrettable it is that such a 
school had to close its doors in the 
face of so many girls needing just 
this type of adjustment and that 


A GROUP OF THE GIRLS WITH ONE OF THE STAFF MEMBERS 


girls used to the loving influences 
of Croome must take their places 
in the D. C. National School for 
Girls among those more hardened 
in their ways. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the new National 
Training School to be built will in- 
corporate the valuable training and 
methods exhibited by Mrs. Henry 
in her dealing with delinquent 
girls. 

Truly was Mrs. Henry dedicated 
to her work. In all the years that 
she mothered the Welfare charges, 
she never spent a Sunday or ate a 
Christmas dinner at home. In a 
note that Mrs. Henry wrote two 
years before her passing to be de- 
livered to Mrs. Miller, the superin- 
tendent of Child Welfare of D. C., 
upon her death, Mrs. Henry said: 
**T wish first to express apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity the Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare has given me 
to serve the needy girls of my 
group. There are those who may 
speak of what I have put into this 
project. Just have them know that 
I received so much more out of it 
than any human being could put 
into anything. Sometimes when we 
aim to ‘Feed His Lambs,’ we feed 
our souls. This is where I have 


been paid off.”’ 

It is evident, then, that the most 
important thing in ‘‘Mother’’ Hen- 
ry’s life was to ‘‘help a wandering 
child find his way.’’ 

(The material for this article, 
for the most part, was taken from 
an unpublished work by Dr. Myrtle 
Henry.) 


PIONEERS OF LONG AGO 


By JESSIE H. ROY 
and GENEVA C. TURNER 
Illustrated by LOIS M. JONES 


An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word Pic- 
tures of the Great. Pioneers of 
Long Ago fills a gap in history 
taught pupils on the intermediate 
grade levels. 


Well Illustrated 
263 Pages Price $4.00 


ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 - 9th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 
The Enjoyment of Poetry 


LIEN you were very little, 
what were the first things 
you learned by heart? 


Were they stories or jingles? Were 
they nursery rhymes? Why do 
you think that, for many gener- 
ations, children have found such 
delight in Mother Goose? 

Just as you enjoyed the Nursery 
Rhymes as children, so can you 
find keen pleasure in reading the 
verses of great poets. To do this 
you must make the reading of 
poetry more like an adventure and 
not like a problem in mathematics. 

What, in vour opinion, is poetry ? 
Many and varied are the defini- 
tions by numerous authorities. 
Some even feel that it ‘‘is a wild at- 
tempt to define the indefinable.’’ 
I like the one by Carl Sandburg 
(you should know him) ‘‘ Poetry 
is a series of explanations of life, 
fading off into horizons too swift 
for explanations. . . . Poetry is the 
opening and closing of a door, leav- 
ing those who look through to guess 
what is seen during a moment.’’ 
It is probably the oldest form of 
literary expression; it can also be 
the simplest and the most direct. 
It offers a wide range of subject 
matter from which to draw. Al- 
most anything can be the theme for 
a poem. Great poets frequently 
choose their material from simple 
evervday things around them. 

But what about you? Do vou 
get the most out of poetry? Can 
you sce pictures? Do you hear 
sounds and smell odors? Have you 
ever noticed color effects in poetry ? 
Do you feel jov or sorrow expressed 
in poetry? Do some poems suggest 
musie to you? If so you have 
caught the real spirit of poetry. 

You will be reading poems by 
many of our great and some of our 
lesser poets in school this term. Try 
to determine by the type of verse, 
the subject heading under which 
each author mav be placed. This, 
of course, will depend upon the 


By Nerissa Lone MILTON 


nature of the poem itself. Do you 
see the poet as an OBSERVER, as 
« MUSICIAN, as a STORY-TELL- 
ER, as a PORTRAIT-PAINTER 
as a NATIRALIST, as a TEACH- 
ER and INSPIRER asa HUMOR- 
IST, as a PATRIOT, do you link 
him with ETERNITY, and. finally, 
do vou see him as a CRAFTS- 
MAN? 

SEE YOURSELF IN PRINT 

Have you a short story, poem, 
essay or play. of which you’re es- 
pecially proud? Send it to the Edi- 
tors of the Young People’s Section 
of the Bulletin, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 

Select a pattern in poetry that 
anpeals to you. then write an origi- 
nal poem, remembering that poets 
follow patterns just as designers 
and tailors do. even those of the 
free verse school. You will find that 
writing your own verse will sharp- 
en your appreciation of poetry. 
And it can be fun. 

The following poems were taken 
from a little book of verse I call 
WEE BROWN FOLK, and they 
are about’ young people I actually 
know. You won’t have any diffi- 
enltv reeoenizine the country boy’s 
views of November and Christmas, 
of course. The lines are exactly as 
he expressed them. How do the 
views of the little girl differ? I 
was in church when another voung 
lady wanted her dollv christened. 
She all but broke up the services. 
The girl in the fourth poem has an 
excellent knowledge of literature. 
She hones to be a writer some dav. 
You should recognize the refer- 
ences to all six well-known poets. 


A COUNTRY BOY T.OOKS AT 
NOVEMBER 

Brown bird singin’ on a naked 
brown tree, 

Gray clouds floatin’ all above my 
head, 

Chill winds blowin’ but that don’t 
bother me 


’Cause right aroun’ the corner 
comes Christmas. 


Playin’ football with the boys on 
the lot, 

Joe’s the onliest one got a whole 
outfit, 

Says he don’t care if December 
comes or not, 

But we all know tha’s stuff, come 
Christmas. 


Read a poem in school by a guy 
t’other day 

‘Bout frost on pumpkins and fod- 
der in the shock, 

Bet he, too, was thinkin’ of Thanks- 
givin’ on the way 

An’ right aroun’ the corner comes 
Christmas. 


City kids don’t know what’s fun, 
though they live in town 

If thev’ve never been pricked 
openin’ chestnut burs, 

Or stained by walnuts jus’ waitin’ 
on the ground 

For the goodies Mom’ll make come 
Christmas. 


Fellow goin’ huntin’ with his ole 
houn’ dog 

Tryin’ to get a rabbit or a possum 
or a bird, 

An’ comin’ home at evenin’ to a 
spittin’ burnin’ log 

An dreams about soon ‘twill be 
Christmas. 


Turkey gobbler fattenin’ in ole 
Jimbo’s stall, 

Baskets bein’ filled to make po’ 
folks glad they’re livin’ 

Big ham hangin’ from the smoke- 
house wall. 

Christmas roun’ the corner, but 
first comes Thanksgivin’. 


I DON’T THINK I LIKE 
NOVEMBER 


I don’t think I like November, 

I don’t think I do at all, 
North wind sighing, 
Brown leaves flying, 
Snow bird erying, 

It’s the saddest month of fall. 
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[ don’t think I like November, 


Winter time’s not quite here, with 


Snowflakes dancing, 
Jack Frost prancing, 
World entrancing, 

Winter magic white and clear. 


I don’t think I like November, 

All my friends have gone away, 
Birds and flowers, 
Soft sweet showers, 
Dreamy hours, 

Little brook so bleak and gray. 


\ CHRISTENING FOR DOLLY 


I have a brand new dolly, 

The sweetest doll in the world, 

Iler eves are so big and clear and 
brown, 

And her black hair so beautifully 
curled. 


Her lips are a dark rich cherry red, 
Her cheeks are a rosy brown, 

And I am the proudest mother 

In all this whole wide town. 


My dollv has a dress like mine. 

A lovely white that’s trimmed in 
blue, 

And a bonnet like mine that 
matches 

With socks and slippers too. 


One Sunday morning early 

I dressed her in white like me, 

And begged my mama to let her go 

To church to keep me company. 

At church I was very surprised 

To see what was going on there, 

The mothers all carried their babies 
up front , 

And the preacher was washing 
their hair. 


Before my mama could stop me 

I went up front where thev sat, 

And asked the preacher if he would 
please 

To wash my dolly up like that. 


MOTHER SAYS POETRY IS 
MUSIC 


Mother savs poetry is music, 

And it’s like real music to me, 

I love the sweet ringing sound of 
the poem which tells 

Of the kingdom down by the sea. 


Mother says poetry is rhythm, 

I can hear each rhythmical beat 

And measure in lines that he wrote 
about boots, 

And the sound of the marching 
feet. 


Mother says poetry is stirring, 

There’s strong feeling in every line 

Of the hero who fought for our 
country’s life, 

Black Samson of Brandywine. 


Mother savs poetry is beauty, 

And nobody can fail to see 

The beauty of simple pastorial 
scenes 

In the memorable ‘‘Elegy.”’ 

Mother says poetry is soothing, 

And the restless cares of the day, 

Said the poet who told of the 
Arabs’ tents, 

Shall as silently steal away. 


Mother says poetry’s adventure 

Of the deeds of men everywhere, 

Like the whisper which came from 
the Ranges: 

‘‘Something waiting. Go you 
there.”’ 
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Mother says poetry’s expressive, 

And I would so like to sing 

Of thoughts in my heart, in words 
so pure and clear 

They would make the welkin ring. 


Note: Did you recognize Poe’s 
‘Annabel Lee’’ in the first 
stanza ? 

Or Kipling’s ‘‘Boots’’ in 
the second? 

Or Dunbar’s tribute to a 
real Revolutionary hero in 
the third? 

The fourth, ‘‘Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Church- 
yard’”’ by Gray? 

The fifth stanza refers to 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Day Is 
Done’’. 

The sixth to Kipling’s ‘‘ The 
Explorer’’. 


TEACHERS— 


Help Others to Learn, 
Publish Your 
Negro History Plays 
Poems, Lesson Plans 
in the 


Negro History Bulletin 


Program of the Annual Meeting 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History ~ 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
OCTOBER 24, 25 AND 26, 1952 


Friday, Oct. 24 


10:00 A.M.—Detroit Historical Museum, Woodward Ave. at Kirby 
1:30 P.M.—Detroit Historical Museum, Woodward Ave. at Kirby 
8:00 P.M.—Anuditorium, Detroit Institute of Arts, Woodward at Kirby 


Sa urday, Oct. 25 


10:00 A.M.—Detroit Historical Museum 

2:00 P.M.—Detroit Historical Museum 

8:00 P.M.—Meeting and Reception at the Utley Branch of the Detroit 
Public Library, Woodward at Alger 


Sunday, Oct. 26 


9:30 A.M.—Breakfast Meeting at the Lucy Thurman Branch YWCA, Eliza- 
beth at St. Antoine Street 
4:00 P.M.—Mass Meeting, Ebenezer A.M.E. Church, Brush at Alexandrine 


Street 


For housirg arrangements contact: The Chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee, Miss Marguerite Coar, 1666 Longfellow, Detroit 6, Michigan; or 
Harvey C. Jackson, 296 East Philadelphia, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

For those who prefer to make own reservations— 


Available Downtown Hotels: 
The Book-Caillae and the Statler 


And good Uptown Hotels: Gotham and Carlton-Plaza. 
A program supplement giving details of the meetings will be furnished by 


the Detroit Branch of the Association. 
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Captain “Mat” 


By Jesste H. Roy 


“*T tell you we’ve got to find 
somebody,’’ exclaimed Mr. Fulton 
as he banged his fist hard on the 
table. He was so disturbed that he 
arose from his chair and paced the 
floor with his hands clasped tightly 
behind him. 

‘“‘Our trade with the Indians 
must not stop now.’’ he continued. 
‘*The red men were friendly enough 
at first. What turned them against 
us so quickly ?”’ 

treatment by traders be- 
fore us,’’ answered a seaman who 
had barely escaped with his life 
after a trading expedition to the 
Susquehannocks. 

‘*Why don’t people learn that 
they cannot treat others badly and 
get away with it?’’ asked Father 
Andrew White, the priest: ‘‘Al- 
though we think of the Indians as 
savages, they are also human be- 
ings, and don’t like ill treatment 
any better than we do. So many 
of us forget that. Now, the only 
thing we can do is to try to find a 
few traders who are also good and 
sensible men. Hereafter, let us 
send only such men among our red 
brothers.”’ 

‘You are right, Father White,’’ 
answered Lord Baltimore. ‘‘Let us 
choose our traders wisely. But 
where can we find the men we 
seek? Do you know of such men 
among our company ?’’ 


For sometime the men thought 
and thought. They were all mem- 
bers of a small band of Catholies 
who settled in the state of Mary- 
land in 1633. This little group of 
colonists who had come over from 
England in two small sailing ves- 
sels, the Ark and the Dove, con- 
sisted of Lord Baltimore and his 
two brothers and ‘‘about thirty 
other gentlemen ’’ together with 
three hundred laboring men, not 
slaves. 

Among these men were two Ne- 
groes one of whom was a sea cap- 
tain and trader named Mathias De 
Sousa. Captain De Sousa was a 
handsome, weli-built man with 
light brown skin, dark, curly hair, 


and twinkling eyes. He was known 
throughout the colony as a man of 
great tact and common sense and 
was well liked by all. Just when he 
and Mr. John Price, the other Ne- 
gro settler, joined the group is not 
stated, but it is thought that they 
came aboard while the ships were 
anchored off the coast of Barba- 
does; where the ships passed after 
sailing down the coast of Europe 
and Africa to the Canary Islands 
and thence across the sea. 

The time of this conference on 
trading with the Indians was in 
1642, nine years after the settle- 
ment of the colony. The settlers 
had traded peaceably with the Sus- 
quehannocks for a long time, but 
the attitude of the tribe had 
changed suddenly; and ships and 
men had been destroyed by the In- 
dians. The colonists tried every 
way they knew to find out what 
the trouble was and to make friends 
again with their former good neigh- 
bors. 

‘‘How about sending John Pret- 
timan?’’ asked one of the council 
after much thought. ‘‘He has some 
knowledge of the Indians and seems 
to be a man of good judgement.’’ 

‘*Yes’’ agreed the other men, 
‘but he is a planter and knows 
nothing about sailing a ship.’’ 

At last, the men remembered 

that Mathias DeSousa was not only 
a sea captain and a trader, but 
also a prudent and courageous 
man. 
‘*Why not send DeSousa, the Ne- 
gro pilot?’’ suggested Mr. Fulton. 
‘Good! Good!’’ cried several of 
the men. ‘‘He is just the man for 
the job.”’ 

Captain DeSousa was sent for 
immediately and appointed by Mr. 
Fulton to ‘‘hire such men for the 
voyage as were needed.’’ One of 
the men hired was Mr. Prettiman 
who agreed to go if he were paid 
two-hundred pounds of tobacco per 
month for his services. 

When a crew had been selected 
and the ship loaded with a cargo 
of tobacco and other things which 
the Indians liked, Captain DeSousa 
and his men started out on their 
dangerous journey. The whole 
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colony came down to see the ship 
lift anchor and to wish the men a 
successful trip. 


It took two months for the trad- 
ing vessel to sail from the little 
settlement in Maryland to the land 
of the Susquehannocks, somewhere 
in or near Pennsylvania, a distance 
which we could travel to-day in 
just a few hours. But at last the 
smoke from the tepees was sighted 
early one morning by one of the 
men on watch. 

‘‘Here we are!’’ he called, and 
all hands came up on deck to look. 
There very close to them they could 
see the Indian camp through the 
trees. 

*‘T’m surely tired,’’ remarked 
one sailor. ‘‘I hope these Redskins 
are feeling friendly this morning.”’ 
But he had hardly finished speak- 
ing when the answer to his hope 
eame in the form of scores of 
poisoned arrows. Some of them 
stuck in the wooden sides of the 
boat, and some of them found their 
mark in the bodies of crewmen. 
Fortunately these were few. 


Panic broke out among the men 
then, and they wanted to turn 
homeward at once. Even Captain 
DeSousa was quite shaken for a 
few minutes, but there was no time 
to lose if ship and men were to be 
saved. 

‘“Prettiman, Prettiman,’’ shout- 
ed the captain. ‘‘Talk to them. If 
you know anything about their 
ways. please use your knowledge 
now.”’ 

‘Tf they will just give me time,’’ 
said Mr. Prettiman in a somewhat 
trembly voice. ‘‘Those arrows fly 
thick and fast. Maybe thev will 
notice the sign of peace.’’ Timidlv 
Mr. Prettiman held up his hand 
in the Indian’s way of saying 
‘“Howdy.’’ 

The arrows stopped. And kefore 
anyone knew what was happening, 
two braves boarded the ship. 

‘‘Chief say you come,’’ spoke one 
of the braves, and Mr. Prettiman 
waded ashore between the two mes- 
sengers. In a little while, Captain 
DeSousa was sent for by the chief. 

‘Do not come ashore unless we 
are held more than two hours,’’ he 
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King Ngoi, The 
Leopard 


By 
GERTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrown 


Every night after John and El- 
sie’s father had helped them with 
their homework, he told them a 
story about people or places in 
other countries. But this night, he 
was at the Center making a speech, 
telling the people how important 
it is for everyone to vote. 

‘“Mother,’’ said John, ‘‘I don’t 
see why people have to be urged to 
vote. When we want new officers 
in our school club, we don’t have 
to be told to vote. We call a meet- 
ing, vote for the ones we think are 
best, and make them our leaders.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said his mother, ‘‘that’s 
the way it should be, but there are 
some people who are not as inter- 
ested in their country as they 
should be. They are willing to ac- 
cept all the benefits and opportuni- 
ties our country offers, but they do 
very little to help build our govern- 
ment into a great democracy. One 
of the most important duties of 
every citizen is to vote to share the 
responsibility of electing the presi- 
dent of his country.”’ 

‘‘We talked about that in our 
elub in school yesterday,’’ said 
Elsie. ‘‘I remembered what Daddy 
said, so I said the same thing: ‘It 
is the duty of every citizen to vote, 
to help make his country a great 
democracy bv electing strong, hon- 
est leaders.’ 


‘*Well,’’ said John, trying to 
keep from laughing, ‘‘how did you 
remember all of that?’’ 

**No trouble at all,’’ said Elsie, 
with a smile. ‘‘I bet that’s what 
Daddy is saying now. But come, 
Mother, you promised to tell us a 
story tonight. We haven’t had a 
story for a long time, have we, 
John?”’ 

‘*No,’’ answered John. ‘‘ Mother, 
may we have your story?”’ 

‘““Well’’ . . . said their mother 
rather thoughtfully, ‘‘since this is 
near election time, perhaps you’d 
like to hear an African story about 
some of the kings of the forest. 
Crick, Crack! Are you ready? Do 
you hear?”’ 

Elsie and John clapped their 
hands and answered, ‘‘We hear, 
we hear!’’ 

Their mother gave a few drum 
taps on the table and then said: 
‘This is the story of 
KING NGOI, THE LEOPARD.”’ 

**Oh!’’ exclaimed John, ‘‘I didn’t 
know that Leopard was ever king 
of the forest.’’ 

‘*T didn’t either,’’ said Elsie, ‘‘I 
thought Lion was always king.’’ 

**No, no,’’ replied their mother, 
‘‘Lion has not always ruled the 
forest. There have been many 
rulers. Once, Mbuli the goat, was 
king, but he lost the throne because 
the animals found out that he 
eouldn’t bite. Njoku, the elephant, 
once ruled the forest, but he had 
to give up the throne because he 
couldn’t run as fast as Eulu, the 
tortoise. Eulu didn’t rule long be- 
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cause the animals soon elected Ako- 
lika, the champanzee, who proved 
himself to be much wittier than 


Eulu. Mboloko, the antelope, was. 
never honored with being king. 


The animals liked him, but they 
knew that he was not strong enough 
to rule. ‘‘Mboloko,’’ they said, ‘‘is 
too cute to lead. He could never be 
king. Our king must be noble and 


strong.’’ Mboloko really never: 


wanted to be king. He always took 
part in the voting, but said, ‘*! 
wouldn’t think of running for the 
office. I wouldn’t be bothered with 
it. It’s too much trouble.”’ 

Ngoi, the Leopard, was more am- 
bitious. He nominated himself, pre- 
pared his speech, rehearsed it over 
and over, then called a big meet- 
ing. He was greatly flattered when 
all the animals came and bowed be- 
fore him. They cheered him even 
before he made his speech. They 
cheered and shouted, ‘‘Great Ngoi! 
Great Ngoi! We’ve come to hear 
Great Ngoi. We are here to listen 
to the greatest speaker in the land! 
No one can speak like Great Ngoi!’” 

There was so much noise that 
Mboloko, the antelope, had to call 
for order. ‘‘Quiet! Quiet!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘Quiet . . . and let Ngoi 
address us.’’ 

When there was silence, Ngoi 
thanked Mboloko and then made 
his speech, a better speech than he 
had ever made. All through the 
speech, the animals cheered. 
Mboloko led the cheering with, 
‘All hail the King! All hail Ngoi, 
Lord of the forest. All hail King 


whispered to his second mate. ‘‘I 
don’t want any more trouble with 
these fellows.’’ 

So the ship stood by while Mr. 
Prettiman and Captain DeSousa 
talked with the chief of the Sus- 
auehannocks. They sat with the 
tribesmen around a huge fire and 
answered questions about them- 
selves and their business. Satisfied 
that these men were not bad, the 
chief let them go back to the boat 
and unload the cargo they had 
brought. 

You may be sure that Captain 
‘‘Mat’’ as the chief called the 
brown skipper of the ship, was 


happy when, his business complet- 
ed, he turned the prow of his boat 
toward home. He knew that his 
fellow colonists would be very glad 
that the voyage had been success- 
ful and that the ship was bringing 
back furs, blankets, and trinkets 
which the Indians had given in 
trade for the goods the Maryland- 
ers had brought. 

“Tt really pavs to deal justly,’’ 
rerarked Captain ‘‘Mat.’’ ‘‘Many 
thanks to you Mr. Prettiman for 
helping we save wv ship and ren. 
The colonists shall certainly hear 
about vour brave action.’’ And 
they did. 


When the ship reached Mary- 
land, the colonists cheered wildly 
«and Captain Mathias DeSousa, the 
brown skipper, became one of the 
few licensed Indian traders in the 
new colony of Marvland. 
NOTE 

The story of Captain DeSousa 
appeared in the magazine section 
of the Afro-American newspaper 
in an article written by Mr. John 
Jasper. Mr. Jasper stated that an 
account of this earlv Negro settler 
may be found in the Archives of 
Maryland and in such books as 
Cantains and Mariners of Early 
Maryland, by Raphael Semmes. 
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lezoi!”’ 

After Ngoi had been ruling for a 
little while, he started on a journey 
around the kingdom. He was very 
proud of his strentgth, and quite 
independent. so he carried his 
things himself. He had not gone 
far when he met Mboloko who 
bowed before him and asked, 
‘Great King Ngoi, why are you 
carrying your things when you 
have so many subjects who would 
gladly carry them for you? Please 
let me have the honor of carrying 
my king’s belongings.”’ 

Ngoi enjoyed being flattered, so 
he immediately handed over his 
things to Mboloko and went proud- 
ly along with his head in the air. 
He went on for miles without say- 
ing a word to Mboloko. 

After thev had gone a long dis- 
tance, they came to a river that was 
overflowing. ‘‘Look,’’ said Ngoi, 
‘‘T can’t cross this terrible flood, 
and yet it would be a disgrace to 
turn back. What shall I do?’’ 

**Oh.’’ said Mboloko, ‘‘ you must 
not think of turning back. Truly, it 
is always a shame to turn back. 
Oh no! You can’t turn back Great 
Ngoi!”’ 

‘*But what shall I do?’’ asked 
Ngoi. ‘‘Look at that river, I can’t 
swim. This is an awful flood.’’ 

‘Have no fear,’’ said Mboloko, 
‘‘rest here, most noble King. 
swim across with your clothes, then 
I’ll return and carry you over on 
my back.”’ 

‘‘That’s fine! That’s fine!’’ said 
Ngoi. ‘‘I’m glad you thought of 
that. I’ll wait here.’’ 

Mboloko slipped into the water 
with the king’s regalia on his back 
and swam across. But after he had 
shaken off the water, he laughed 
and went straight on his way. He 
actually shook with laughter as he 
said to himself. ‘‘ Now, let the Great 
King Ngoi wait on the other side. 
Ha! Ha! Ha!”’ he laughed as he 
went to the next town with the 
king’s revalia on his back. 

Poor Ngoi waited and waited 
and then in shame, went slowly 
back home. 

‘*Wasn’t that a terrible thing to 
happen to Ngoi?’’ said John. ‘‘I 


know he was angry. Don't you 
think so?’’ 

answered Elsie. ‘‘I won- 
der if he told the other animals 
about it. I wonder if they laughed 
at him for being so silly.’ 

‘‘Well,’’? said their mother 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I really don’t know, 
but I think some of the animals 
laughed and others were sorry that 
their king was so foolish. The ani- 
mals voted for him and made him 
king because they believed him to 
be wise and kind. No country or 
kingdom is ever happy when it is 
not proud of its leader. No king- 
dom is ever safe with a foolish king. 
No country is safe unless it has a 
strong leader working for the best 
interest of all of the citizens. That’s 
why it is necessary for evervone to 
think carefully and vote for the 
man who seems to be the best to be- 
come our president.’’ 

‘*Oh, mother.’’ said John, ‘‘vou 
sound like Daddv making his 
sneech. Evervbodv must vote and 
elect a man of whom we ean all be 
proud. Get out and vote! Every- 
bodv vote!’’ 

Their lanchter muffled the sound 
of their father’s kev in the door 
and his fontstens as he entered sav- 
ing, ‘‘Good Sneech! T shall take 
you with me next time.’’ 

‘*We’re glad vou’re home. Dad- 
dv, Mother told us a story tonight. 
so vou tell us about your speech. 
What did vou sav?’’ 

Her father smiled, glanced at his 
watch and then turned on the ra- 
dio as he said. ‘‘Let’s hear what 
the next president of the United 
States has to sav.’’ 

Into the silence came a voice: 

‘*We should make a special effort 
to vote this vear when the issues 
touch the personal lives of every 
American and the results will shape 
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the world in which we live for years 
to come. It is the duty of every 
citizen to vote.”’ 


Progress in Atlantic 
City 
(Continued from page 26) 

nection both the visiting public and 
Negro business seemed to benefit 
by the activities of the Board of 
Trade. The saving to the public 
is obvious and business will find 
greater profit at five dollars for 
seven days, than at seven or nine 
dollars for two or three days. To 
this consideration must be added 
the thousands of vacationists who 
now go elsewhere because they can- 
not afford the seven to fifteen dol- 
lar a day room scale, but who 
would vacation in Atlantie City if 
rates were within their means. 

The most recent activity of the 
Atlantie City Board of Trade con- 
cerns the selling of ‘‘ package vaca- 
tions’’ during the off-season. The 
Board is especially interested in 
attracting groups, as small as a 
social club for a gay week-end or 
as large as a convention, to enjoy 
Atlantic Citv’s mild winter eli- 
mate. By this arrangement the 
vacationist buys lodging, meals and 
entertainment at an attractive off- 
season price. 

Tt is apparent that the Atlantic 
City Board of Trade is achieving 
results. that benefit the public and 
Negro business that would be im- 
possible by individual effort. This 
is a group of Negroes that is p!an- 
ning and working for Negro prog- 
ress. 

The Necro History 
hopes to receive and publish re- 
ports of groups that are planning 
and working for social and eco- 
nomie progress in other population 
centers. 


Send Materials for the 
Negro History Bulletin to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 

1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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TWISTRINGEN B. BREMEN 
GERMANY 
Bremerstr. 23 


The Editor, 
The Negro History Bulletin, 
1538 Ninth St., N.W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 

July 30, 1952. 
Dear Sir: 

A few months ago, when perus- 
ing a forgotten old German book 
of 1887, I came across the interest- 
ing fact mentioned and commented 
on in the enclosed article ‘‘Soudan 
Negro Invented One of First Self- 
loaders.’’ Please examine whether 
you consider the article suitable 
for your Bulletin. 

I am trying to find out whether 
the self-loading gun invented by 
the unnamed Soudan Negro still is 
to be found at Berlin. In my opin- 
ion, exhibition of it in the United 
States would highly interest the 
soldiers and ex-soldiers of both 
races, and would have a beneficial 
influence on the discussions of 
equal rights for Negroes, just now 
during the electoral campaign. If 
my investigations give a positive 
result, I shall inform you immedi- 
ately. 

In 1917-18, at Chicago, I was in 
personal intercourse with Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Ferris, author of ‘‘The 
African Abroad,’’ member of your 
Association. Then I went to Mex- 
ico, Germany, and finally to China, 
when I only returned 19 months 
ago now. During these travels I 
lost connection with Mr. Ferris, 
and in April last in vain wrote for 
his present address to his publish- 
ers, Messrs. Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Taylor of New Haven, Conn. Could 
you tell me the address? 

If you print my article, please 
let me have a copy of the respec- 
tive issue. 

Yours very truly, 
Dr. J. Kunst. 


SOUDAN NEGRO INVENTED ONE OF FIRST 
SELF-LOADERS 


By Dr. J. Kunst 


HE world, or at least the 
“Tit man’s world, has pro- 
claimed the dogma that the 
Negro is a mere imitator, not an 
original thinker. A stately num- 
ber of patents issued to men of the 
African race in the United States 
has failed to halt the cherished be- 
lief in that dogma. If somebody 
vented the idea that many inven- 
tions might have been made in the 
out-of-the-world recesses of the 
‘‘dark continent,’’ and only never 
have become known abroad, he 
would be called a dreamer. Yet 
such a possibility might have been 
suggested by the fact. f.i.. that the 
wonderful bronze castings and 
ivory carvings of Benin, now ob- 
jects of admiration in the mnu- 
seums of London, Berlin. Ham- 
burg. Stuttgart. ete., only hecame 
known to the outside world in con- 
sequence of the Br'tish conquest 
of Benin City in 1897. As a see- 
ond instance I mav quote a most 
original and ingenious African in- 
vention, which by the strangest of 
chances was brought to the know!l- 
edge of a small fraction of the Eu- 
ronean public in 1886-7. onlv to 
fall into oblivion again afterwards. 
The surprising facts are as fol- 
lows: ° 
Early in 1886. the ‘‘Zentralverein 
fiir Handelsgeoeraphie. ete.’’(Cen- 
tral Societv for Commercial Geog- 
ranhy. ete.) of Berlin sent an ex- 
pedition to Moroeeo to studv op- 
portunities for German trade in 
Northwestern Africa. The exnedi- 
tion bought up samples of all the 
current articles of trade seen in 
the Moroccan bazaars, whether 
manufactured in that country or 
imported into it. Amongst these 
were double-barreled fi‘nt-locks 
produced in France and imported 
by caravan through the Sahara 
from Saint Louis du Senegal, slen- 
der and richly ornamented Arab 


guns made by Berber smiths of the 
Souss and Tarudant regions of 
Southern Morocco, and one most 
original gun, about which the fol- 
lowing was published by Dr. Rob- 
ert Jannasch, head of the expedi- 
tion. in his book: Die deutsche 
ITandelsexpedition 1886. Berlin, 
1887 (Page 104) : 

large, stoutly-built gun 

(Continued on page 47) 


COVER 


Governor Adlai E. Steven- 
son, Democratic presidential 
candidate, views a mural and 
a bust of Lincoln which were 
sent in 1949 to Liberia as part 
of a memorial gift from the 
State of Illinois. Liberia has 
become extremely important 
to this country in terms of 
both economic and_ world- 
defense possibilities. In its 
turn Liberia has benefited by 
United States help in step- 
ping-up the development of 
Liberia’s virtually untapped 
natural resources, and assis- 
tance in the improvement of 
communications, public health 
and education. Acknowledg- 
ment is made to the firm of 
Schaler, Butler and Associ- 
ates, Public Relations Coun- 
sels for the Liberian Embassy, 
for their assistance in obtain- 
ing the material on Liberia 
appearing on pages 40-46 of 
this issue. 

The Liberian Embassv is 
responsible for publications 
describing the new day of 
progress in Liberia. Readers 
who would like more detailed 
information about Liberia to- 
day should contact the 

Liberian Embassv 
Washington. D. C. 
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Liberian Students 
broad Series 


ANGIE E. BROOKS 


Receives a Law Degree from 
the University of Wisconsin 


Angie E. Brooks will leave the 
United States for London in Au- 
gust. She has just received an 
LL.B. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin, where she majored 
in International Relations. In Lon- 
don, Miss Brooks will work on her 
Ph.D. degree, in International Law, 
at the University of London. 

Miss Brooks’ interest in law first 
started when she worked as a ste- 
nographer in the Departments of 
the Treasury and Justice, in Mon- 
rovia from 1942 until 1944. This 
interest developed even more 
strongly in 1945 and 1946 when 
she worked for the Liberian Senate 
during the Legislative session. 

Other schools in the United 
States which Miss Brooks has at- 
tended during her six years of 
study here include Howard Uni- 
versity, Shaw University, Raleigh, 
North Carolina (where she _ re- 
ceived the Alpha Kappa Mu Honor 
Society Key). 

Miss Brooks plans to go into 
government service in Liberia. 


Flag Day 


Every August 24th is celebrated 
as a national holiday in Liberia. 
In commemoration of the day on 
which the first flag of the Republic 
of Liberia was unfurled, school 
children throughout the republic 
parade, proudly carrying minia- 
ture replicas of the original flag. 
Under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Flag 
Day programs are held in every 
town. 

As is the case with the United 
States flag, the present design was 
the second to be adopted. The first 
flag was adopted when the Republic 
was still a colony. On April 9, 
1827, the first flag was made, under 
the instructions of the American 
Colonization Society, similar to that 
of the United States, except for the 
addition of a white cross in the 
center of an azure field. 
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This was the official symbol until 
the birth of the Republic of Liberia, 
twenty years later. When the 
framework of government had been 
set up, the constitutional conven- 
tion appointed a committee of wo- 
men to design a flag. This commit- 
tee, headed by Mrs. Sarah E. Lewis 
made the present day flag of Li- 
beria, like its predecessor, similar 
to that of the U. S. 

The 11 stripes represent the 11 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The 6 red stripes sym- 
bolize valor and the 5 white stripes, 
purity. The blue square represents 
Africa then called ‘‘the dark Con- 
tinent’’ and the single white star 
symbolizes the shinine light of Li- 
beria, the only Republic in Africa. 

Twenty-nine days after the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Indenen- 
dence, on August 24, 1847, the first 
flag of Liberia was displayed and 
flown. 
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A Future Co-ed Inspects the 


University’s Bell Tower 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. J. Max Bond, President of the University, with | 


Group of Students 


OF LIBERIA 


The University, founded as Liberia College in 

1862, was formed in 1951 as a result of the : 
addition of many varied schools put into effect 

by President Wm. V. S. Tubman early in his 


Toe University of Liberia is 
perhaps one of the most 
unique institutions in the 
world today in that it has been de- 
signed to meet the actual needs of 
the nation for training leaders in 
essential fields. Among others, it 
schools engineers, students who 
will make the first census, and pro- 
vides training for those who are at- 
tempting to preserve the native 
arts and handicrafts, thereby pre- 
serving characteristic Liberian art 
which includes primitive contribu- 
tions. 

The University of Liberia came 
into being on February 15, 1951, 
after being a College for nearly 
one hundred years. Under the able 


administration. 


presidency of Dr. J. Max Bond, 
the University has developed into a 
well-rounded institution of higher 
learning. 


The leading courses offered by 
the old Liberia College were liberal 
and fine arts. Noting the need for 
more specialized training in his 
country, President Wm. V. 8. Tub- 
man began early after his inaugu- 
ration to organize various schools 
for specialized training. Aware of 
the need for more teachers, he 
founded a teacher training center; 
for accountants, a school of ac- 
countaney; and in like manner a 
school of home economics. All of 
these schools were later to come un- 


der the administraiton of the Uni- 
versity. 

In 1950, the Government of Li- 
beria approved the appointment of 
Dr. J. Max Bond, former Director 
of Education and Personnel of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, to be- 
come President of Liberia College. 
During the following year, plans 
materialized for the formation of 
the University of Liberia, of which 
Dr. Bond became President. 

Dr. Bond. M.A., George Wil- 
liams College, Ph.D., Pittsburgh 
University, had been Dean at Dil- 
lard University and Tus*egee In- 
stitute, and was at one time Spe- 
cialist and Educational Adjisor 
for the Republic of Haiti. 
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Tuition and Scholarships 


With the aid of government sub- 
sidy, the tuition costs have been 
kept at a level where even the poor- 
est Liberian may attend. In addi- 
tion, government scholarships cov- 
ering tuition and living expenses 
are granted to: 

55 students who are preparing 

to work with Point 4 engineers, 

18 students who are preparing to 
conduct the Census Training 
program, 

15 students who are preparing to 
become teachers in various 
fields, 

52 young women who are study- 
ing to become Home Econom- 
ics teachers in their respective 
communities, 

and to numerous other students in 
science, liberal arts and other fields. 


As a result, the student body is 
made up not only of sons and 
daughters of the original settlers 
who came from America, but, in 
fact, the largest portion of students 
are representatives of all the differ- 
ent tribal groups. 

From the very beginning of the 
College, women were admitted. To- 
day, a point is made to provide re- 
ligious and academic freedom for 
teachers and students. and the Uni- 
versity is open to all races and 
creeds. 

Although there are few foreign 
students at the present time, there 
are many attractions that should 
appeal to foreigners. The tribal 
languages and dialects provide a 
wealth of material for the linguist ; 
African music forms offer great 
opportunities for one interested in 


Above: A UNESCO Physics Professor conducts an 
experiment for his class. UNESCO, in cooperation 
with the Liberian Government, has provided in- 
structors in mathematics and science, all other 
members of the faculty are acquired by the univer- 
sity. Left: Mrs. Bond, wife of the President, le-- 
tures to an English class. The iron window grill is 
shaped in the design of the flag. 


this type of folk music; art objects 
of a vigorous and distinct nature 
offer inspiration for a distinctly 
African school of art. The anthro- 
pologist, the chemist, and the biolo- 
gist also find Liberia to be of great 
interest. 


The Staff 


Instructors are for the most part 
American-educated. Some of the 
schools which they have attended 
include: Yale University. Harvard 
University, Columbia University, 
Howard University, Lineoln Uhi- 
versity, Northwestern University, 
and Fisk University at Nashville, 
Tenn. At present, three instructors 
hold Ph.D.’s and ten have M.A. 
degrees. 

In cooperation with the Liberian 
government, UNESCO has provid- 
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Above: Reading room of the library. Periodicals 
include American newspapers and magazines. 
Right: President Wm. V. S. Tubman and Dr. J. Max 
Bond, the two men who were most instrumental 
in the formation of the university. Both are jus- 
tifiably proud of the result of their efforts, and 
plan more projects for the continued advancement 


of the school. 


ed instructors specialized in the 
fields of mathematics and science, 
and teachers from all over the na- 
tion are called in for refresher 
courses in these two important 
fields. 

Located in the Nation’s capital, 
Monrovia the students have many 
cultural opportunities. A new cafe- 
teria is now being built at the Uni- 
versity, and plans for the first 
units of a complete housing pro- 
gram have been begun. A small 
health center has recently been 
completed. 


Courses Offered 


The University is made of the 
following schools: 

The William V. 8S. Tubman 
School of Teacher Traininy—offer- 


ing the B.Se. Degree in Education. 


The School of Liberal and Fine 


Arts—a four-year college course 
offering the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. When the University was 
formed the old Liberia College pro- 
gram was preserved through this 
school. 

The Mary Ann Cheeseman School 
of Home Economics and Applied 
Science—a two-vear course, no de- 
gree offered at this time. 

The Beniamin J. K. Anderson 
School of Commerce and Business 
Administration—a two-vear course, 
no degree is offered at this time. 

The Louis Arthur Grimes School 
of Taw and Government — this 
school. now in the process of re- 
organization accepts onlv those stu- 
dents who have completed the Jun- 
ior vear in Colleve. The degree of- 
fered will be a Bachelor’s Degree 
in Law. 

The Thomas J. R. Faulkner 
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School of Engineering and Applied 
Science—a two-year course, no de- 
gree at present. 


The Peoples College of Mass Ed- 
ucation—this school does not offer 
a degree. It is designed to carry 
on programs of mass education. 
Really a people’s school, any one 
may enter with or without degrees 
and may enroll in any course that 
may be of interest. 


The School of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts—when the Uni- 
versity was formed, the Booker T. 
Washington Institute was includ- 
ed. It is an Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Institute located at Ka- 
kata, Liberia, some fifty miles out- 
side of Monrovia. When this school 
has been fully reorganized it will 
probably become the industrial and 
trade center for the University. 


| 


The Presidential Yacht, “President Edward J. Roye” 


A presidential yacht. purchased 
in Holland by the Liberian Govern- 
ment, has arrived in Monrovia. 

The 463-ton yacht has a passen- 
ger capacity of 36, in addition to a 
comfortable Presidential Suite. 
Her two decks accommodate about 
200 people. 

Commissioned for the first time 
in May, 1950, as the ‘‘Princess 
Irene,’’ she will be rechristened 
‘*President Edward J. Roye,’’ in 
honor of the fifth President of Li- 
beria. President Rove was the own- 
er of the ‘‘Eusibia Roye,”’ the first 
ship to carry the flag of Liberia to 
England. 

President Wm. V. S. Tubman 
will pay a state visit to Spain dur- 
ing the month of August. 

* * * 

Mr. R. G. LeTourneau, Ameri- 
ean industrialist, who recently com- 
pleted an agreement with the Li- 
berian govern’rent to lease 500,000 
acres of land for 80 years for agri- 


cultural development and mission- 
ary work, has sent his first ship 
over carrying heavy earth-moving, 
lumbering and land-clearing ma- 
chinery, and 500 New Testaments. 
A staff of 12 ‘‘technical mission- 
aries’’ is headed by Mr. LeTour- 
neau’s daughter and son-in-law, 
Louise and Gustav Dick. Mr. Le- 
Tourneau’s plan is to work among 
the natives of the hinterland of Li- 
beria, initiating agricultural pro- 
grams and at the same time, con- 
tinuing the religious teaching for 
which the industrialist is well 
known. 
* 

The Governments of Liberia and 
Great Britain have recently reached 
agreement to raise the status of 
their respective legations to the 
rank of Embassies. Great Britain 
will then be the only other country 
besides the United States with 
whom Liberia exchanges Ambassa- 
dors. 


Independ 
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ence Day at the Embassy 


Ambassador Clarence L. Simp- 
son, center, host at the Indepen- 
dence Day Reception, chats with 
guests Mr. D. J. DeGolia, right, 
Liberian Desk Officer U. S. State 
Department, and Mr. Garland Far- 
mer, left, of the Public Affairs Di- 
vision of the State Department. Al- 
so in the receiving line were Major 
General Harper of the Liberian 
Army and Mrs. Julia Duncan, 
wife of the Liberian Secretary of 
Publie Works. 


The material appearing on 
pages 40-46 is a reproduction 
of volume 1, No. 8, August, 
1952, of Liberia today, pub- 
lished monthly by the Liber- 
ian Embassy in Washington. 
BULLETIN readers may gain 
from this source authentic 
impressions of the new era of 
progress in Liberia. 
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EDWARD 
JAMES 
ROYE 


Fifth President of Liberia 


Edward James Roye, fifth Pres- 
ident of Liberia, was an innovator, 
with all the daring and impetuous- 
ness that frequently are character- 
istic traits of such personalities. 
His meteorlike rise and fall make 
a colorful interlude in the annals 
of his country’s history, shaped 
with more conformity by his col- 
leagues. 

Roye was born in Licking Coun- 
ty, Ohio, on February 3, 1815. He 
attended the local high school and 
the University of Athens, Ohio. He 
then spent a few years in the mer- 
cantile business, and eventually set 
sail from New York for Liberia, ar- 
riving there on June 7, 1846. 


Merchant and Publisher 

He very soon became a great suc- 
cess as a merchant and came to be 
known as one of the richest men in 
Liberia. His interest then turned 
to politics and in 1849 he was elect- 
ed Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He also tried his hand 
at journalism and started the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘Liberia Sentinel’’ 
in 1854. 

From 1865 till 1869 he served his 
country as Chief Justice. In 1869 
he was nominated for the Presi- 
deney and he assumed office on 
January 1. 1870. 

At the time Roye assumed the 
Presidency the relative volume of 
Liberian trade was very small. The 
riches of Liberia’s hinterland could 
not be opened up to commerce as 
the necessary financial means were 
lacking. The Liberian Government 
decided to get a loan from Eng- 
land, but unscrupulous financial 
agents who transacted the negotia- 
tions made the terms very unfav- 
orable for Liberia. Roye was so 
carried away by enthusiasm for the 
plan that he concluded the negotia- 
tions before investigating the mat- 
ter thoroughly. This caused him 


great unpopularity later in his ca- 
reer. 

Mr. Roye’s attempts at revising 
the Constitution also met with 
much opposition. He proposed an 
amendment extending the term of 
office of the President and of the 
members of the House of Represen- 
tatives from two to four years, and 
that of the Senators from four to 
eight years. 

Deposed from Office 

Under provision of the Constitu- 
tion his term of office would have 
been over January 1, 1872, but he 
and his supporters insisted that his 
term should not be over till Jan- 
uary 1874. 

Roye issued a proclamation for- 
bidding the holding of the biennial 
elections in May, 1871. In spite of 
the proclamation he met with much 
opposition. Elections were held 
anyhow, and Joseph Jenkins Rob- 


erts was elected President. Roye 
declared the election illegal and for 
months the two parties carried on 
the dispute. Roye then issued a 
proclamation that he would con- 
tinue in office. An insurrection fol- 
lowed and he was deposed and im- 
prisoned. 


Escapes Prison 

The manner in which the ex- 
President met his death is also 
characteristic of his adventurous 
life. He escaped prison and got in- 
to a native canoe by which he tried 
to reach an English steamer in the 
harbor. The canoe capsized and the 
valiant dissenter ended his stormy 
career. 

President Tubman has named 
the Presidential yacht ‘‘The Ed- 
ward J. Roye’’ in honor of the of- 
ten misunderstood statesman. The 
town of Royesville, adjoining Brew- 
erville, was also named for him. 
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Thatch affords partial shading for a new cocoa 
nursery at a Cocoa Plantation in Liberia. 


view. 


Meteorologist Vestal displays a cocoa pod at close 
The Covernments of Liberia and the United 


States are jointly undertaking a Point 4 program 
to improve methods and crops in Liberia. 


THE SMALL LANDOWNERS CASH CROP 


Figures recently given out by 
the American Cocoa Research In- 
stitute show that in 1951, Liberia 
exported over 635,000 pounds of 
cocoa beans to the United States. 
This is an increase of 3 times as 
much as in 1947. when for the first 
time in several years, cocoa was 
sent out of Liberia. 

Several years ago, Liberians 
raised cocoa to be sold in the Euro- 
pean market. With World War II, 
the market was completely cut off, 
and the Liberian cocoa industry 
suffered a severe setback. Neglect- 
ed, the trees went back to the jun- 
gle. 

At the close of the war, the gov- 
ernment of Liberia, with the help 
of a United States Economie Mis- 
sion headed by Frank Pinder, set 
out. to restore the cocoa. Three 


years later, cocoa was still scarce 
on the world market and in addi- 
tion, a blight threatened the cocoa 
trees on the Gold Coast. But im 
Liberia. many of the trees were 
bearing once again. 

About this time, Liberian grow- 
ers and U. S. cocoa interests met 
and agreed to market 100 tons of 
the crop, provided high-grade 
standards could be maintained and 
a deadline met. The rainy season 
made it a hard task to transport 
the cocoa from the place where it 
was grown to Cape Palmas. Mid- 
way through this enterprise, word 
eame to the hurriedly working 
group that the ship from America 
was arriving early. Despite these 
obstacles, the indefatigable workers 
got the shipment in on time, load- 
ed, and watched it head for Amer- 


ica. Liberians had canse for rejoic- 
ing when word came tack that it 
had sold in the United States for 
42¢ a pound. 


Since that first shipment 5 years 
azo, 22,000 acres of new trees have 
been set out. Originally. most co- 
coa was grown in the southern part 
of Liberia, but now trees are being 
planted in the central part of the 


country. 


The farmers of Liberia make 
most of the cocoa plantings in plots 
of 5 and 10 acres. A small farmer 
raises his own food. and from his 
cocoa trees derives a cash crop. 
Thus the rejuvenation of the cocoa 
industry has benefited Liberia, 
whose small landowner is finding 
a new independence in his cocoa 
trees. 
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Invention of Soudan 


(Continued from page 39) 
shown in the illustration hails 
from the Soudan and testifies to 
the extraordinarily high intelli- 
gence of the artisans of that coun- 
try. It is a quick-firing arm. Its 
barrel revolves on an axis firmly 
inserted into the shaft; at every 
half-turn, powder falls from a 
tube, similar to that found in re- 
peating rifles, both into the barrel 
and upon the pan, and immediate- 
ly thereafter the bullet enters into 
the barrel from another tube. Then 
the barrel for firing is brought 
back from its half-turn into its 
original position. Loading and un- 
loading are effected more quickly 
than with the repeating rifle.’’ 
(Doubtlessly the German Mauser 
71/84 system.) ‘‘The construction 
of this fire-arm is entirely different 
from that of all European rifles 
and eannons known thus far, and 
its originality has aroused in a high 
degree the attention and admira- 
tion of the arms’ experts in Ger- 
many. This appears not unworthy 
of mentioning. for it proves the 
observation, already made by oth- 
ers. that some of the nations of the 
Soudan are on a high level of tech- 
nical development.’’ 

The significance of this Afri- 
can invention is illustrated by the 
fact that only just then, in 1887, 
Germany as first of the European 
powers was 
loading (repeating) rifle, the Mau- 
ser 71/84 system. and that it only 
had been preceded in Europe by 
Switzerland with its Vetterli r‘fle 
(1869). Thus the Soudanesge self- 
loader certainly is of no later date 
than its German counterpart, and 
possiblv may even ante-date the 
Swiss Vetterli rifle. since it must 
have existed alreadv for some time 
before it happened to be noticed, 
far from its place of origin, in 
1886. . 

Now, was the inventor a Negro 
or Arab or Berber? 

The arm can only hail from that 
part of the extremely far-stretch- 
ing Soudan which is within or near 
the great are of the Niger River. 
The commercial town of Timbouc- 


introducing a self-— 


tou, situated near the apex of that 
arc, was connected by a much-fre- 
quented caravan route with South- 
ern Morocco, whilst other parts of 
the Soudan were not. This exten- 
sive region is inhabited by Ne- 
groes, with but a sprinkling of 
Berbers and Arabs. These latter 
two nations never seem to engage 
in the smith’s trade here, though 
they do in their home countries. 
Amongst the Negroes, on the other 
hand, the Mandingos are highly 
famed metal-workers, their 
smiths occupying a position of 
honor comparable to that of the 
court smiths of the early Anglo- 
Saxon kings of England, who had 
their seat at table right by the 
court chaplain. There are other 
small Negro tribes here who occu- 
py themselves exclusively with 
metal working, and are noted for 
their skill, but are outcasts like the 
gypsy smiths of Albania and Mon- 
tenegro. The famous bronze artists 
of the Benin sub-megion have al- 
ready heen mentioned. Augustin 
Bernard, the noted French geogra- 
pher, says with regard to the 
Western Soudan: ‘‘Smelters exist 
fn several places, where native spe- 
cialists treat red and brown iron 
ores. This is an industry which 
seems to be very ancient. and thor- 
oughly African; Tubal-Cain, the 
father of the smiths and of metal- 
working, is considered an Afri- 
can.’”’ 

In view of such facts it is cer- 
tainly difficult to credit any one 
but a Negro with the imvention 
that aroused the highest admira- 
tion of the Berlin specialists. His 
name is unknown, and probably 
will remain unknown forever. but 
he has given a splendid proof of 
the Negro’s capabilitv for creative 
thinking. In connection herewith 
let us call to mind facts like the 
following one: Amongst such nu- 
merous pure-white nations as the 
Russians, f.i.. no inventors at all 
were known until a very recent 
past except from levendarv tales, 
but plenty of creative minds have 
appeared amongst them during the 
last 100 or 200 vears. after instruc- 
tion and industrial develonment 
had become more general. Why not 


Strange Political 
(Continued from page 48) 
gains, but they will eliminate waste 
and reduce taxes, according to 

these views. 
* * * 

If the views of republican Ne- 
groes are correct, the dixiecrats are 
in the unenvied position of being 
allies to the republicans when the 
latter constitute the minority party 
and being outeasts with republican 
victory. Dixiecrats could escape 
this embarrassing position by be- 
coming full-fledged republicans, but 
this they cannot do because of the 
issue of race. Few dixiecrats will 
openly encourage the voters to sup- 
port the Republican Party, and 
chances for a dixiecrat third-party 
movement seem obscure. This leaves 
the dixiecrats in position to profit 
only with democratic victory, pro- 
vided they will be able to continue 
obstruction of the party’s liberal 
program. For these reasons, a large 
scale exodus of dixiecrat politicians 
to the republican camp is not to 
be expected. What the rank and 
file of the normally democratic 
voters will do is another matter. 

e 

The complexity of government 
today has resulted in complicated 
political principles and doctrines. 
The maintenance of the two-party 
system in this country has resulted 
in divergent views being blanketed 
within the concepts of two major 
groups. Negroes and dixiecrats in 
the same political camp make 
strange bed-fellows. but this is a 
natural outcome of a svstem that 
presents a choice hetween onlv two 
parties, one of which is calculated 
to serve the interests of a particu- 
lar group better than the other. 


expect the same of the Negro, after 
such a splendid introduction as the 


Soudanese invention? History 
shows that the white nations have 
left the age of mere imitation. and 
entered that of mental production, 
at times which are distant from 
each other fully 2000 vears in the 
case of the Greeks and Romans on 
one side and the Russians and 
many others on the other side. 
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venson-Sparkman ticket by the Democratic 

National Convention witnessed expressions 
of indignation by Negroes. They felt that the 
party had sacrificed principle to appease an un- 
democratic and disloyal branch of this political 
body. 

Political parties are composed of individuals 
who hold similar views concerning the form gov- 
ernment should take. Members of a political 
party are pledged to promote the program that will 
insure establishing and operating the type of gov- 
ernment which the party membership believes best 
for the country. These beliefs are listed separately 
in statements called “planks,” and they are the 
component parts of the party “platform,” which 
is a declaration of party doctrine that is offered to 
the voters of the country. 

The voters of the nation. choose between the 
statements of doctrine of the rival political parties 
and select the slate that the majority favors. Given 
the mandate, the favored party engages in execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial programs to keep the 
promises of its platform. 

Two clear lines of political cleavage are related 
to conservative and liberal elements. In the past 
score of years, traditionally the Republican Party 
has been identified with conservatism, while the 
democrats have been classed as liberals. Cross- 
currents of political thought within parties have 
come as the result of fringe elements which have 
ranged from extreme reaction, on one hand, to 
dangerous radicalism on the other. 

Negroes who understand party politics have ob- 
served with disgust the operation of the so-called 
republican-dixiecrat coalition over the past score 
of years. Southern congressmen under the liberal 
banner have deserted with their votes to the con- 
servative cause. Why should these deserters hold 
powerful committee posts which place them in po- 
sitions to defeat the liberal program of the Demo- 
cratic Party? Why should they receive from the 
political party which they so systematically oppose, 
the patronage rights that strengthen their power? 


| = week following the selection of the Ste- 


STRANGE POLITICAL BED-FELLOWS 
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It was natural for Negroes to applaud a move- 
ment by young liberals at the Democratic National 
Convention to eliminate from the party those who 
would not pledge to support party doctrine as con- 
ceived by a majority. The voters of the country 
are entitled to a true choice. Conservatives should 
fly under their own banner. Let the party stand 
or fall on the principles in which it believes. Why 
gain office by the support of a rump conservative 
bloc that will blackmail the administration and 
work to hamper the party’s legislative program 
during the next four years? 

The defeat of liberal democrats who wanted to 
put the party house in order was a bitter pill for 
Negroes to swallow. There was talk of Negroes 
deserting the party in large numbers. This would 
be fatal to the party in the pivotal states, where 
Negroes hold the balance of power. This talk 
resulted in the consideration of where Negroes 


would turn if they forsook the Democratic Party. 
* * * 


Many Negroes feel that their interests, like the 
interests of most white people in the South and of 
ordinary people the country over, are tied to the 
program of social reforms sponsored by the Demo- 
catic Party. Their gaining of economic security, 
to which the program is related, is a long step in 
the direction of first-class citizenship for Negroes. 
They feel, too, that the defeat of legislative civil- 
rights programs of the Democratic Party came as 
a result of the unholy republican-dixiecrat coali- 
tion. These Negroes will stay with the Democratic 
Party, because they class the republicans, who 
helped defeat civil rights, with their allies, the 
dixiecrats. 

Negroes who favor the Republican Party say 
they cannot vote for the party of Sparkman. The 
record is clear. Dixiecrats are in control of Con- 
gress as long as democrats are in power. Get them 
out of important committee posts. Let them lose 
their patronage when republicans come to power. 
The republicans are pledged to deliver a civil-rights 
program. Republicans will keep important social 


(Continued on page 47) 
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